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defects and qualities as at this time one of the keenest party men   CHAP,
in the chronicles of British politics. It must not be pretended v.3^" .* ^
that the subject of this book was never blinded by party zeal and^T'48~49*
its bias.
Gordon was sent out without Chamberlain's knowledge. It is
certain that had he been more in charge something would have
been attempted in time. But he does not play the part we might
expect from the man of decision after the bombardment of
Alexandria and in the later dispatch of the Warren expedition.
Gladstone, never more possessed by his own idea nor convinced
of its righteousness, must bear most of the censure. But as no
Minister resigned, some share of the discredit must be borne by
every Minister, including Hartington, who cannot be entirely
exculpated, though he comes out best. The episode was the least
satisfactory in Chamberlain's life as a statesman and he never
cared to dwell upon it afterwards.1
We must look forward to one marked incident before we go
back a little. A Cabinet on April 2, 1884, found itself confronted
by the danger of bankruptcy in Egypt and committed to con-
tinued occupation of that country as distinguished from the
Sudan. At the end of the discussions, Chamberlain said to the
Premier, "Is there anything else?" "No", said Mr. Gladstone;
"we have done our Egyptian business and we are an Egyptian
Government."2 The remark was belated and the more revealing.
For eighteen months since Tel-el-Kebir they had been in truth
an Egyptian Government in spite of themselves. Since then there
had been no paramount authority but their own. in the Khedive's
immense and convulsed dominion, stretching from the Mediter-
ranean to the equatorial lakes. Wielding a reluctant power, and
discharging, they thought, a temporary duty, Ministers tried to
dodge their real responsibility, partly in hope of speedy escape
from it, partly in dread of becoming more deeply engaged. In
some general intentions they were tolerably at one; but on ideas
concerning time and method their dissensions were incurable.
Harassing and paralysing each other, adjourning and procrasti-
nating, the jarring elements of the Cabinet were held together by
their alternating successes in mutual frustration. To the dis-
1 Few copies of the letters inter-    Papers.
changed at this time between him and        2 Dilke's notes in his Life, vol. ii.
Dilke exist amongst the Chamberlain    p. 46.